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DR. WHITEHEAD'S THEORY OF EVENTS. 

DR. WHITEHEAD has rightly said: "It is a safe rule to 
apply that, when a mathematical or philosophical author 
writes with a misty profundity, he is talking nonsense." 1 Now 
much of his own writing is assuredly impervious to this criticism, 
being crystal-clear as well as genuinely profound. But does not his 
singular and noteworthy theory of events, as recently expounded 
in his Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
supply suitable material for the application of this " safe rule " ? 
If, as Dr. Whitehead claims, events are the ultimate facts of 
nature and the ultimate data of science, it is manifestly impor- 
tant that philosophers should have accurate and clear knowledge 
of what an event is. But a careful study of his account has con- 
vinced me that it is needlessly abstruse and nebulous, indeed, filled 
with what may well be called misty profundity. The attempt to 
substantiate this contention involves a somewhat minute exami- 
nation of that part of his exposition setting forth his conception 
of an event. 

1 begin by quoting and interpreting what I take to be Dr. 
Whitehead's definitions. (A) "The ultimate facts of nature are 
events connected by their spatio-temporal relations. These rela- 
tions are in the main reducible to the property of events that they 
can contain (or extend over) other events which are parts of 
them. . . . Every event extends over other events which are 
parts of itself, and every event is extended over by other events 
of which it is part." 2 The central idea in this definition is re- 
peated in various wordings over and over again. (B) A pre- 
liminary statement of a more thorough-going definition is : " The 
ultimate fact for observational knowledge is perception through 
a duration. The content of a specious present, and not that of a 
durationless instant, is an ultimate datum for science." 3 This is 

i Introduction to Mathematics, p. 227. 
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greatly elaborated and presented in considerable and intricate 
detail in Chapter VI. Here is an especially significant passage: 
" The constants of externality are those characteristics of a per- 
ceptual experience which it possesses when we assign to it the 
property of being an observation of the passage of external na- 
ture, namely when we apprehend it. A fact which possesses 
these characteristics, namely these constants of externality, is 
what we call an event." 1 Condensing these two sentences, in 
order to get a single statement of what an event is, we obtain this 
rather striking result : An event is a perceptual experience, having 
six constants of externality, which we apprehend or to which we 
assign the property of being an observation of the passage of 
external nature. 

I wish to point out that I interpret this second definition to 
mean that every event is a perceptual experience. If this is a 
mistaken interpretation, it is incumbent upon Dr. Whitehead to 
make explicit the precise distinction between those events which 
are and those which are not perceptual experiences. For both of 
the passages just quoted are fairly open to the interpretation that 
all events are perceptual experiences, and I do not see how the 
following can possibly mean anything else : " Events are . . . the 
medium within which our physical experience develops, or, rather, 
they are themselves the development of that experience." 2 Hence 
I take it for granted that this is what Dr. Whitehead means. 

To complete his second definition it is necessary to enumerate 
the six constants of externality. Ihe first constant is the "basal 
assumption, essential for ratiocination relating to perceptual ex- 
perience, that there are definite entities which are events." 3 The 
second constant is "the relation of extension which holds be- 
tween events." 4 The third is " the fact that an event as appre- 
hended is,related to a complete whole of nature." 5 Is this latter 
statement to be taken to mean ' is apprehended as related to a 
complete whole of nature'? "The fourth constant of exter- 

i Pp. 71 f. 
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nality is the reference of the apprehended event to the percipient 
event which has a definite station within the associated duration." 1 
The fifth is " the fact of the definite station of a percipient 
event within its duration." And to this should be added the 
author's comment: "Thus the third, fourth and fifth constants 
of externality convey its very essence, and without them our per- 
ceptual experience appears as a disconnected dream." 2 The an- 
tecedent of its is evidently intended to be externality, but the 
meaning would be essentially the same if it were 'a perceptual 
experience ' ox' an event! The sixth constant is " the association 
of events with a community of nature," which is explained as 
follows : " The same nature and the same events are apprehended 
by diverse percipients ; at least, what they apprehend is as though 
it were the same for all." 3 According to my interpretation of 
Dr. Whitehead's second definition, then, an event is a perceptual 
experience which is constituted out of, or, at least, essentially 
characterized by these six constants of externality. Note that 
the essence of his first definition is identical with the second con- 
stant of externality. 

My chief interest in the first definition is in the idea which it 
expresses, be that regarded as a definition of an event or as one 
of the constants of externality. But used as a definition, and I 
think it is occasionally so used by Dr. Whitehead, it is quite ob- 
viously circular, and therefore inadequate and unsatisfactory. It 
amounts to saying that an event is that which extends over and 
is extended over by other events, and surely such a statement is 
so full of circularity as to be glaringly defective even as a short 
working formula. 

Moreover, when Dr. Whitehead uses this conception to inter- 
pret the actual concrete world of nature he becomes involved in 
an open contradiction. For in any actual world such as our 
world of nature there would be one event which could not be 
extended over by any other, and one which could not extend over 
any other. To take the instance of' the former, the total complex 
which constitutes (or is) this actual world could not be extended 

!P. 77- 
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over by any other event. Dr. Whitehead denies this to be a per- 
tinent objection to his view when ht says that, for scientific pur- 
poses, " it is not necessary to assume that there is one event which 
is the system of all nature throughout all time." 1 Now this is ulti- 
mately a question of fact which has to be answered on its own 
merits, rather than in accordance with what may or may not fit 
into the purposes of science. But no attempt is made to deal 
with the question on its merits. And as no reason whatever is 
given in support of the assertion, this denial has to stand in its 
nakedness. 

In the face of such a denial what becomes of Dr. Whitehead's 
"continuous ether" which he defines as "the whole complex of 
events ?" 2 He definitely states that " events in their entirety are 
all that there is in nature;" 3 and in a philosophy which resolves 
everything into events what could the continuous ether or nature 
as a whole be, if not an event ? But if it is an event it can not be 
extended over by any other, and the assertion of an ether of 
events would thus seem to be inconsitent with his first definition. 
The fact is that the 'whole complex of events,' call it the con- 
tinuous ether or what not, is an indispensable part of that basal 
assumption which Dr. Whitehead calls the first constant of exter- 
nality. And in an earlier work he explicitly admits this : " I do 
not wish to deny the world as a postulate. Speaking without 
prejudice, I do not see how in our present elementary state of 
philosophical advance we can get on without middle axioms, 
which, in fact, we habitually assume." 4 It seems to me that a 
consistent interpretation of this assumed world as a whole, in 
terms of the theory of events, would be in clear contradiction 
with the denial that there is an event not extended over by any 
other. That this denial is implicit in his first definition can hardly 
be doubted. 

It might be thought that Dr. Whitehead could escape this diffi- 
culty by holding that the continuous ether or the whole structure 
of events, being a postulate or an intellectual construction, is an 
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object and not an event. But in his theory of objects he says: 
" We refer the object to some events as its situations, we connect 
it with other events as the locus from which it is being perceived, 
and we connect it with other events as conditions for such per- 
ception of it as in such situations from such a locus of percip- 
ience." 1 Now, if the whole ether of events is an object and not 
an event, what are the events which serve as the situations, the 
locus and the conditions for the perception of this object? It is 
difficult to see how the author could answer this question, since 
this object, being for him a postulate or an intellectual conduc- 
tion, is a scientific object, and such an object can not be perceived. 
But then is it pertinent to ask who constructs this whole ether of 
events? Does the individual percipient manufacture the whole 
of nature? Moreover, according to the first constant every single 
event is a postulate, and therefore a scientific object, if all postu- 
lates are scientific objects. This would entirely destroy the dis- 
tinction between events and objects which plays such a predomi- 
nant role in the treatise. 

But it is possible that Dr. Whitehead means by the structure or 
whole ether of events all the series of all events in the separate 
perceptual streams of all percipients. And he might argue that 
this total event-manifold is itself not an event but only the total- 
ity of event series, and hence a conceptual object rather than an 
actually existing event. "We can interpret the actual events of 
our lives as being our fragmentary knowledge of this conceived 
interrelated whole." 2 But this would raise the fundamental 
question of the nature of the relation which unites the series of 
events constituting the perceptual stream of one percipient with 
the series of events constituting the perceptual stream of another 
percipient. Dr. Whitehead does not tell us the nature of the rela- 
tion which unites the various series into " an interrelated whole," 
but only the nature of the relation involved in constituting the 
different series. He writes of a continuous stream of external 
nature, which stream is evidently the whole ether of events, but 
he nowhere explains how this continuous stream is connected with 

i p. 67. 

2 Organization of Thought, p. 109. 
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the separate perceptual streams. But if this continuous stream 
is sustained in its continuity by the relation of extension, it would 
have to be an event, and there could be no event extending over it. 
It is difficult to understand how Dr. Whitehead would recon- 
cile the denial of the proposition that there is one event which is 
the whole of nature, with the assertion of a continuity or struc- 
ture of events called the " continuous stream of external nature " 
or the " whole ether of events." If he denies that there is an 
ether of events, his first constant of externality and his idea of a 
continuity of events fall to the ground. If he admits that the 
whole ether of events is itself an event, he contradicts his asser- 
tion that there is no one event which is the whole of nature. If 
he asserts that the ether of events is a postulate or an intellectual 
construction, he not only has to explain what mind constructs 
the postulate, but also why an event, being a postulate according 
to his first constant, is not to be treated exactly like the whole 
ether of events. If the continuous stream of external nature is 
taken to be the totality of all interrelated event series, then, since 
the fundamental relation between these series cannot be exten- 
sion without making the whole complex a single event, it is neces- 
sary to define the nature of that relation. Dr. Whitehead uses 
the conception "the whole ether of events" throughout his dis- 
cussion, but never explains what this whole is in terms of the 
theory of events. It is identified with " all events of all nature," 
and as such it is not a mere aggregate but a genuine whole, oper- 
ating in the perception of every sense-object. " Space and time 
are merely expressive of the relations of extension among the 
whole ether of events. Thus this presupposition of space and 
time really calls in all events of all nature as passive conditions 
for that particular perception of the sense-object." 1 

The definition of an event as a perceptual experience, having 
the six constants of externality, raises the question as to what a 
perceptual experience is. We are told that we assign to the per- 
ceptual experiences which are events the property of being an 
observation of the passage of external nature. This clearly im- 
plies that there are some perceptual experiences to which this 

i P. 86. 
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peculiar property is not assigned. Then there are some occur- 
rences which are not events ; and this is in contradiction with the 
author's main contention, namely, that all happenings are events. 
It would appear accordingly that there still remains a real am- 
biguity in his conception of an event. 

In his second definition, as well as in the third and fourth con- 
stants of externality, Dr. Whitehead introduces the notion of the 
apprehension of that perceptual experience which is identified 
with an event. This gives an event a curious and baffling com- 
plexity. For, since the six constants are all considered to be 
essential to the perceptual experience which is an event, this 
apprehension is made a constituent of each event. Each event 
would then apparently be able to apprehend itself. And yet the 
apprehension seems to involve an act of a percipient, and not of 
the event itself. Undoubtedly there is much misty profundity 
here. Whence comes this apprehension and what is it? Sup- 
pose we admit an apprehension of an event " as related to a com- 
plete whole of nature." Call this event " an apprehended event." 
Refer this apprehended event to the percipient event, as de- 
manded by the fourth constant. Then you have an act of refer- 
ence brought in as an essential part of every event. The act of 
reference is an event, the act of apprehension is another event, 
the perceptual experience which is apprehended is another event, 
the whole of nature related to the apprehended event is an innum- 
erable host of other events, and all these rolled together give you 
what Dr. Whitehead evidently means by an event. Thus it 
appears that an event can not be defined except by saying that it 
is constituted out of nobody knows how many events. This is 
circularity with a vengeance! It is utterly impossible to under- 
stand what is meant by an event until the act of apprehension, 
the act of reference, and the perceptual experience are all differ- 
entiated as to their functions and content. This differentiation 
is not even attempted. Apprehension and reference are asserted 
to be parts of every event without ,any explanation being given 
as to what they are, or how they can be reduced to a purely per- 
ceptual experience. 

Apprehension of an event is called perceptual knowledge. Yet 
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apprehension is itself, so to speak, inside every event. What 
apprehension knows an event? That apprehension which is in- 
side the event being known or another act of apprehension outside 
or external to the event being known? If the apprehension of 
an event is itself an event, whether inside or outside the event 
being known, how is perceptual knowledge possible? For the 
apprehension, being an event, would pass on in the creative ad- 
vance of nature before it could be knowledge. There is a classic 
comment not altogether inapplicable to this theory : " Too many of 
our modern philosophers, in their search after the nature of 
things, are always getting dizzy from going round and round and 
moving in all directions; and this appearance, which arises out 
of their own internal condition, they suppose to be a reality of 
nature ; they think that there is nothing stable or permanent, but 
only flux and motion, and that the world is always full of every 
sort of motion and change." 1 To be sure this passage was 
written long before Dr. Whitehead made the refined distinction 
between change and passage, which enables him to deny that 
events change and yet to speak of the flux of events. But they 
do pass by and are not permanent. Hence this classic criticism 
applies to Dr. Whitehead's theory. It is not necessary to deny 
that the event itself changes in order to make knowledge impos- 
sible. If it passes by and another is joined on to it, how can it 
be apprehended, especially when the one which is joined on is 
supposed to be the apprehension? Dr. Whitehead owes it to 
philosophers to explain in detail what he means by apprehension 
in terms of events. But this would be metaphysics, whereas his 
discussion concerns only natural knowledge ! Let it be so, but 
what non-metaphysical physicist ever introduced the metaphysical 
monstrosity of a perceptual experience, with its six constants of 
externality, to which " we assign the property of being an obser- 
vation of external nature," into a treatise on natural knowledge? 

No percipient ever had or could ever have a perceptual expe- 
rience which contained, even vaguely, all of the six constants, 
plus the assignment to it of the property of being an observation 
of the passage of external nature. Here are characteristics 

i Cratylus, 411, Jowett, Vol. I, p. 355. 
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which would make it necessary for every event, not only to 
mirror the whole universe as the monads of Leibniz were sup- 
posed to do, but literally to be the whole universe. If all these 
constants of externality were rolled together into one perceptual 
experience, that experience would have to belong to an Absolute. 
Dr. Whitehead's event comes as near being the famous nutshell 
which contains everything as any metaphysical entity which I 
have encountered in my study of philosophy. This is hardly an 
exaggeration, for he definitely says, in a passage already quoted, 
that " all events of all nature are really called in as passive con- 
ditions for a particular perception." Such a perception being 
an event, every event would really be the whole ether of events 
or all events of all nature. This interpretation seems confirmed 
by the following sentence from an earlier work: "The present 
holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and 
forwards, that whole amplitude of time, which is eternity." 1 

After the discovery of the obscurity and ambiguity in Dr. 
Whitehead's definitions, we have now to consider his principle 
of classification, in order to ascertain whether it throws any light 
on what an event is. We have already met with two different 
kinds of events, namely percipient events and durations. But 
he also mentions a third kind — external events. He says that the 
percipient event is the event here-present, and that it is "the 
definite connecting link between individual experienced knowl- 
edge and self-sufficient nature." 2 Self-sufficient nature is "a 
continuous stream of happening immediately present and partly 
dissected by our perceptual awareness into separated events with 
diverse qualities." 3 These separated events are external events; 
but there are other external events, because that part of nature 
which is not dissected by our perceptual awareness is also con- 
stituted out of external events. A duration is a unique type of 
event in that it always consists of a percipient event and an indefi- 
nite number of external events simultaneous with the percipient 
event. A duration is thus called a slab of nature. Strictly speak- 
ing it is limited temporally to a specious present, but it is unlim- 

1 Organization of Thought, p. 28. 
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ited spatially. Every duration is defined by a single percipient 
event. Yet it is possible to consider a series of durations as itself 
a single duration. Then the percipient event would be a whole 
perceptual stream. Here are some especially salient passages: 
" The awareness of external nature is an awareness of a duration, 
which is the being of nature throughout the specious present, and 
of a complex of events each being part of the present duration. 
These events fall into two sets. In one set is the percipient event 
and in the other are the external events." 1 " The complete event 
is the whole of nature simultaneous with the percipient event, 
which is itself part of that whole. Such a complete whole of 
nature is called a duration." 2 "As one percipient awakes daily 
to a fresh perceptual stream, he apprehends the same external 
nature which can be comprised in one large duration extending 
over all his days." 8 " When Dr. Johnson ' surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru,' he did it from Pump Court in London at a 
certain date. Even Pump Court was too wide for his peculiar 
locus standi; he was really merely conscious of the relations of 
his bodily events to the simultaneous events throughout the rest 
of the universe."* 

This illustration supplies an interesting point of departure for 
a consideration of these kinds of events. Obviously the external 
events here are "the simultaneous events throughout the rest of 
the universe." But all of the bodily events which are not per- 
cipient events must also be external events, and, if more than one 
percipient event is intended, there are several durations. This is 
not clear ; but let us suppose that one bodily event is the per- 
cipient event and that the rest are external events. That the 
percipient event is a bodily event is elsewhere asserted: "Per- 
ceptual awareness is derived from the bodily event ' now-present- 
here.' " 5 The duration would have to be this bodily event plus 
all the external events, namely, the other bodily events and the 
simultaneous events throughout the rest of the universe. This 

i P. 83. 
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leaves a curious entity unaccounted for, namely, Dr. Johnson's 
consciousness of the relation between his bodily events and the 
simultaneous events throughout the rest of the universe. If the 
percipient event is the bodily event ' now-present,' and the dura- 
tion is this percipient event, plus other bodily events, plus all 
simultaneous events in the universe (external events), then what 
is this consciousness? Being admittedly an actual occurrence, it 
is an event. But since it is clearly neither a percipient event, nor 
a duration, nor an external event, Dr. Whitehead's classification 
here is not complete. This leads to the same conclusion to which 
we were led in the discussion of apprehension. It should now be 
evident that Dr. Whitehead is unable clearly to define an event 
until he gives an account of consciousness in terms of events. 
Although he would not perhaps be willing to make this admission, 
consciousness for him would have to be that event which extends 
over a percipient event and all events in external nature which 
are discriminated, as distinct from external events which remain 
undiscriminated, including also the act of discrimination. It goes 
without saying that no sharp line of demarcation could be drawn. 
But if this is the author's meaning, consciousness must be a fourth 
kind of event. 

However this may be, the distinction between a percipient event 
and an external event is entirely unwarranted in the light of his 
explicit statement : " Our perception of natural events is a percep- 
tion from within nature, and is not an awareness contemplating 
all nature impartially from without." 1 Omit from external events 
the element of percipience attaching to the percipient event, and 
they are not perceptual experiences, and hence not events. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Whitehead's own definition, the only real events 
are durations which he himself designates " complete events " in 
order to distinguish them from partial events. "The primary 
recognition of an object consists of the recognition of its perma- 
nence amid the partial events of the duration which is present." 2 
This distinction between the duration ,as a complete event and the 
other events which it extends over as partial events, can only 

1 P. 13- 
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mean that any entity which is less than a duration is not really an 
event. To make what is called an external event a real event, it 
is necessary to fall back on the extremely vague and circular idea 
of an event as that which extends ever and is extended over by 
other events, leaving out the idea of perceptual experience or 
content of a specious present altogether. 

It is true that externality is defined to mean separateness. 
"Two events are mutually external, or are 'separate' if there is 
no event which is part of both." 1 But this cannot be what Dr. 
Whitehead means by externality when he speaks of two sets of 
events — percipient and external events — because percipient events 
could be separate in this sense as well as external events. To be 
sure he says that external events have the peculiar property of 
being the situations of sense objects, but this only complicates the 
matter by bringing in another type of entity, namely, sense-object, 
to define an event. Moreover, it is not at all clear what is meant 
by an external event being the situation of a sense-object. 

We are now prepared to deal with the summary which con- 
cludes the chapter on events. It is such an excellent example of 
misty profundity that I quote at length : " There is a structure of 
events and this structure provides the framework of the exter- 
nality of nature within which objects are located. . . . Space and 
time are abstractions expressive of certain qualities of the struc- 
ture. This space-time abstraction is not unique, so that many 
space-time abstractions are possible, each with its own specific 
relation to nature. The particular space-time abstraction proper 
to a particular observant mind depends on the character of the 
percipient event which is the medium relating that mind to the 
whole of nature. In a space-time abstraction, time expresses 
certain qualities of the passage of nature. This passage has also 
been called the creative advance of nature. But this passage is 
not adequately expressed by any one time-system. The whole 
set of time systems derived from the whole set of space-time 
abstractions expresses the totality of those properties of the crea- 
tive advance which are capable of being rendered explicit in 
thought. Thus no single duration can be completely concrete in 

i P. 61. 
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the sense of representing a possible whole of all nature without 
omission. For a duration is essentially related to one space-time 
system and thus omits those aspects of the passage which find 
expression in other space-time systems. Accordingly there can 
be no duration whose bounding moments are the first and last 
moments of creation." 1 

Dr. Whitehead here says that "many space-time abstractions 
are possible, each with its own specific relation to nature." But 
nature is evidently itself the totality of these space-time abstrac- 
tions. Thus we have it here asserted that each space-time ab- 
straction has its own specific relation to the totality of space-time 
abstractions. Now this totality must be what he calls " the struc- 
ture of events " or " the whole ether of events." I can not make 
out what a single space-time abstraction is unless it is either a 
single duration or a series of durations. Now it is clear that 
the relation of extension constitutes a duration out of a percip- 
ient event and all external events simultaneous with it, and also 
constitutes a single duration out of a series of durations. I inter- 
pret this to mean that the relation of extension breeds a single 
space-time abstraction or event-manifold. But what is the rela- 
tion which ties one space-time system or event-manifold to an- 
other and builds all space-time systems together into " the whole 
set of space-time abstractions ? " This is not explained, although 
we are led to assume that the relation of extension holds here 
too. We are told only that each space-time abstraction has its 
own specific relation to nature, without further defining this spe- 
cific relation. Now I maintain that this specific relation can not 
be the relation of extension. If the relation of extension oper- 
ates in building up one space-time system, whether this be a single 
duration or a series of durations, another relation of a different 
sort must be involved when it comes to relating two or more 
space-time systems together, as well as when it comes to relating 
all such systems together into the whole set of space-time abstrac- 
tions. For "a duration is essentially related to one space-time 
system," and this can only mean that the durations constituting 
one series is either not related at all to those constituting other 

1 Pp. 80 s. 
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series, or else that they are non-essentially related. Now since 
the author admits that the separate series are related in that 
they form a complete set of space-time abstractions, he must 
admit that the durations in separate series are related. But the 
relation is non-essential and hence not the relation of extension. 
What is this non-essential relation which ties one series of dura- 
tions to another ? Or, to put it differently, how does that stream 
of durations which constitutes the passage of nature in the life 
of one organism connect up with that stream of durations which 
constitutes the passage of nature in another organism? 

The idea of a community of nature runs all through Dr. White- 
head's discussion, and is definitely set down as one of the six con- 
stants of externality. But how is a community of nature possible 
if durations are essentially related to just one space-time system? 
The only way an event could be common to two separate per- 
ceptual streams would be for it to be at the intersection of two 
durations, one belonging to one stream and the other to the other. 
But then that event would be extended over by both durations, 
and that would make the two durations essentially related by the 
relation of extension. And that in turn would mean that neither 
duration was essentially related to just one space-time system, 
both being essentially related by the relation of extension to two 
separate space-time systems. On the basis of Dr. Whitehead's 
theory a community of nature is ultimately impossible. This is 
practically conceded when he qualifies his sixth constant with the 
words " at least ... as though." He says : " The same nature 
and the same events are apprehended by diverse percipients; at 
least, what they apprehend is as though it were the same for 
both." To me this " at least ... as though " means that a com- 
munity of nature is not a reality for Dr. Whitehead but a make- 
believe. It is as though events were common to separate per- 
cipients — die Philosophic des als Ob, But if they are not actually 
or in reality common, what becomes of the structure of events 
which constitutes them an interrelated whole? Continuity would 
be limited to the separate space-time systems or the separate 
perceptual streams, and the notion of one whole set of space-time 
systems, or of one continuous stream of external nature would be 
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a mere fiction. He can not bring the separate streams together 
into a single stream unless he makes durations in the separate 
streams overlap, but if they overlap they are essentially related 
to more than one space-time system. 

Whatever may be thought of the criticisms which I have 
offered, this discussion should at least make it clear that there are 
a number of exceedingly troublesome questions which Dr. White- 
head will have to answer before he can make his theory intelli- 
gible. Some of these questions are : What is meant by the com- 
munity of nature to all? How is such a community possible, if 
durations are essentially related to just one space-time system? 
How is one perceptual stream of events or durations related to 
another, and how are all these streams fused together into the 
continuous stream of external nature? What is the act of refer- 
ence, the act of discrimination, the act of apprehension, the con- 
sciousness of the relation between a percipient and an external 
event, that is, what are these in terms of events? Is apprehen- 
sion a property of events, and, if so, is it a property of all or only 
of some? Does the apprehension in an event know itself as a 
separate event from the event in which it is, or know the event 
of which it is a property, or know other events ? Precisely what 
is the entity denned as the continuous ether, the continuous stream 
of external nature, the interrelated whole which is the universe, 
the whole ether of events, that is, what is this entity in terms of 
events ? Am I wrong in thinking that there are many to whom 
Dr. Whitehead's theory of events will not be intelligible until 
these significant questions are answered? 

I simply can not understand how the author can refuse to face 
such questions. But especially with reference to the first he 
claims an answer is unnecessary. " It is unnecessary for the pur- 
poses of science to consider the difficult metaphysical question of 
this community of nature to all." 1 Indeed, it is hard to avoid 
thinking that it is not because it is unnecessary for the purposes 
of science that he refuses to attempt an answer to such questions, 
but rather because he thinks that it is impossible to answer them 
scientifically, and wants to rule out all metaphysics in favor of a 
iP. 67. 
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strictly scientific philosophy. But I hope that I have shown how 
impossible it is to escape from the pricks of metaphysics by retir- 
ing within the castle of science. 

After all, I wonder whether Dr. Whitehead does not recognize, 
not only that he has not succeeded in telling what an event is, but 
that such an entity is essentially indefinable? For he actually 
says, in two different contexts : " An event is just what it is and 
is just how it is related and it is nothing else." 1 Surely this can 
be said of any entity whatsoever, and is not the reiteration of 
such a saying about an event equivalent to the admission that you 
can not tell definitely what it is? If it is true that an event is 
just what it is, why, then, just what is it? 

Daniel Somer Robinson. 

University of Wisconsin. 
1 P. 6 1, the exact words being repeated on page 64. 



